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How Shall Church Building Follow Function? 


“Form follows function.” These words are ascribed to 
the well-known architect, Louis Sullivan, who probably 
formulated them after reading works of others. They 
point “to the basic problem of good architecture for the 
church,” writes Rev. Marvin Halverson in Architectural 
Record, New York, December, 1956, in a comprehensive 
article, “On Getting Good Architecture for the Church.” 
Mr. Halverson is executive director, Department of Wor- 
ship and the Arts, Division of Christian Life and Work, 
National Council of Churches. 

Religious bodies of all faiths in the United States are 
reported to have expended $775,000,000 for ‘religious 
buildings” in 1956, according to estimates of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. In 1955, the amount was es- 
timated to be $736,000,000. The expenditure for build- 
ings in 1956 was about $7.70 per member, which was over 
900 per cent of the estimated amount spent per member 
in 1939. It was also nearly 400 per cent of the amount 
per member in 1929. 

The type of building to be erected is thus not an aca- 
demic question, Mr. Halverson writes. “We are faced 
with immediate concerns. . . .”. But while Louis Sullivan 
was designing modern buildings, “the churches imitated 
the past.” In the city where Sullivan worked, there are 
“vain monuments to middle-class ecclesiastical pride and 
reminders” that the churches “failed to understand the 
religious and social meaning of their buildings and their 
time.” They did not create in a building “the living 
present anticipating the future.” 

“If this article were to have a text, it would be this: a 
church building which is effectively designed in terms of 
the function of the Church (and the particular congrega- 
tion for which the building is erected) will have an ap- 
propriate form and thus the building may take on the 
nature of a symbol, saying to the world something of what 
the Church believes. 

“But before this can be achieved, the Church must have 
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a clearer understanding of its function, its vocation in the 
world—in today’s and tomorrow’s world... . 

“Fortunately, there are several striking examples in 
the United States of serious reflection and fresh thinking 
of a local congregation engaged in an informed dialogue 
with the architect. Pietro Bulluschi’s design for the Pres- 
byterian Church in Cottage Grove, Oregon, shows what 
can happen as a result of cooperation between congrega- 
tion and architect. But this building is not to be imitated. 
The thorough exploration in the congregation of what it 
means to be a Church, what it means to belong to a par- 
ticular tradition of the whole church, and what it means 
for the church to try to speak simply but directly in terms 
of our day—it is this exploration and reflection which 
should be emulated by all congregations preparing to erect 
a new house of worship. The building then becomes not 
an expression of the church’s self-concern but the occa- 
sion of spiritual renewal.” 

Mr. Halverson notes as “one of the ironies of history 
that the liturgical movement in the Roman Catholic Church 
is seeking to recover the ministerial altar at a time when 
Protestants have been approaching the architectural setting 
for worship in ways that the fathers of the Reformation 
rejected.” Several new Roman Catholic churches have a 
central altar suggesting that “the Church is a family gath- 
ered for its Holy Meal. Such a central plan, which many 
Roman Catholic churches are adopting, is not easily ar- 
ranged for Protestants because for them the liturgical ori- 
entation is not to an altar alone but to an altar (table) 
and a pulpit and a font or baptistry.” 

“The tent is the prototype of the ideal building for the 
Church,” David Jenkins, a minister of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, has suggested. “It suggests a build- 
ing for a people on the march, the Church ready to move 
on to new frontiers.” Mr. Halverson pleads that “archi- 
tectural symbolism must arise from the Church’s life and 
a building appropriate to it, rather than by imposing a 
‘universal’ symbolic form on architecture.” 

Notice is taken of two recent buildings, both of Episco- 
pal parishes. St. Clement’s, Alexandria, Va., has a build- 
ing “with an altar in the center and the congregation on 
opposite sides, the choir over the entrance supposedly 
uniting the two parts of the congregation”—an arrange- 
ment representing “the Church as a family gathered about 
its Holy Table.” However, “there are no windows.” Mr. 
Halverson asks, “Can a Church shut out all evidence of 
the world of nature ?” 

In striking contrast, St. Stephen’s Church, Columbus, 
Ohio, “makes interesting use of a glass wall which relates 
the church to the world.” This arrangement “symbolizes 
a community which exists in the world, serves the com- 
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munity in which it lives in the name of a higher com- 
munity from which it derives its life, and points to our 
ultimate fulfillment in that higher community.” 

Mr. Halverson’s article will be included in a_ book, 
Religious Buildings for Today, to be published in 1957 
by F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York. 


“Unique Protestant Community” 


Twenty pastors and laymen of the Reformed and Lu- 
theran Churches of France, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Spain, and the United States are living together 
in a small French village of Taize some 70 miles from the 
Swiss border, in “an ordered community of Protestant 
brothers.” Their life is described by William D. Boyd and 
David Alexander in Presbyterian Life, Philadelphia, Jan- 
uary 19, 1957. “In their worship the brothers wear white 
robes.” One of the members is a physician, who turns 
back all the fees received “to the brotherhood for joint 
use.” Messrs. Boyd and Alexander are two “Presbyterian 
U.S.A. seminarians taking post-graduate studies abroad.” 
Following is a large portion of the article in Presbyterian 
Life: 

“The aim of the Community of Taize is to serve God in 
life, work, and worship. The experiment was started in 
1939 by Roger Schutz, then a young theologian active in 
the Swiss Student Christian Movement. Now Prior of 
the Community, Schutz’s concept of the brotherhood of 
celibacy, common ownership, and obedience has been slow- 
ly worked out in the Reformed tradition. He wished to 
avoid the idea of the monastery—the cloister separated 
from the world. From the beginning the Brothers of 
Taize have found their work in the world. The brother- 
hood’s first regular services were held in 1943 in the 
church of John Calvin in Geneva. 

“Although the brothers agree to remain single, they 
stress quite clearly that they do not regard this state su- 
perior to all. A book on this subject by Sub Prior Max 
Thurian outlines the reasons for celibacy. The brothers 
remain single not to become self-righteous, nor to be less 
or more than normal humans: They do it in order to de- 
vote their entire personalities to the Christian task. 

“Their ideas on common ownership mean community 
in the best sense of the word. Whatever one brother uses, 
all may use; and all things are shared freely. Taize is 
self-sustaining, each brother doing his appointed job. The 
farms and buildings are beautifully kept, and their twelfth- 
century church has been repaired and renovated. They 
run a pottery, and they welcome visitors who wish to share 
Taize for retreats. And here again we were amazed at 
the lack of theologians. During our stay we met musi- 
cians, architecture students, a teacher of handicapped chil- 
dren, and a doctor, among others. 

“The brothers accept obedience to the prior, but there 
is no specific authoritarianism involved. The rule of obedi- 
ence is rather an acceptance of the responsibility of the 
prior to keep the flock together. 

“Prayer, worship, inner silence, and action are all es- 
sential to the Taize way of life. Daily prayers form the 
framework around which the brothers’ lives revolve. 
When they first rise, they gather in their ancient church 
clad in their white robes to symbolize the joy in the praise 
of God. At midday, the men of Taize come in their work- 
ing clothes for periods of meditation. And once again in 
the white robes they sing and pray at dusk. They have 
drawn on many churches for their patterns of formal 
worship. A recording of one of their services won the 


Grand Prize for French religious works in 1955. 

“Daring and imagination have gone into this unique 
Protestant community. The calm beauty and dignity of 
the brothers’ services and the spiritual impact of their 
work in Burgundy, Marseilles, North Africa, and other 
parts of the Mediterranean world have merited the respect 
of many who were at first skeptical of the experiment at 
Taize.” 


Changes in Population, By Type of Residence 


Of the increase of 14,700,000 persons in the civilian 
population of the United States between April, 1950, and 
March, 1956, 12,400,000, or 85 per cent, was accounted 
for by the increase in the population living in the 168 
standard metropolitan areas of 1950, according to figures 
from a sample study conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census, published in Series P-20, No. 71, 1956 ( Washing- 
ton, 10 cents a copy). The sample includes about 22,000 
households in 230 areas comprising 453 counties and cities. 
The total civilian population was 149,633,731, according 
to the Census of 1950; and 164,308,000 in 1956, the latter 
figure being an estimate. 

The rate of growth for the standard metropolitan areas 
was about four times as rapid as that for the non-metro- 
politan territory. 

“Within the standard metropolitan areas, the outlying 
parts grew about six times as rapidly as the central cities 
—29.3 vs. 4.7 per cent. Half of the increase in the popu- 
lation of the standard metropolitan areas occurred in ter- 
ritory classified as rural in the 1950 Census.” But “much 
of this increase was in newly developed suburban areas 
which will be classified as urban in the 1960 Census.” 

The standard metropolitan areas had 96,235,000 persons 
in 1956, compared with 68,073,000 in “other” or non- 
metropolitan territory. In the non-metropolitan territory, 
there were 24,453,000 persons in urban areas, and 43,620,- 
000 in rural communities. Between 1950 and 1956, the 
increase in urban areas was 6 per cent, and in the rural, 
2 per cent. 

In the United States as a whole, the urban population 
increased by 7,700,000 persons and the rural population 
by 7,000,000. The respective rates of growth were 8 and 
13 per cent. But the rural population within the standard 
metropolitan areas accounted for 6,100,000 of the gain in 
the total rural population. 

In 1956, persons 65 years and over numbered 9,207,000 
in the urban population, or 8.9 per cent of the total of 
103,631,000 persons; this age group included 5,197,000 
persons of the rural population, or 8.6 per cent of a total 
of 60,677,000 people. 

“Since the estimates . . . presented in this report are 
— on a sample, they are subject to sampling varia- 

ility.” 


“Social Work Year Book” 


The Social Work Year Book, 1957, edited by Russell 
H. Kurtz, is the 13th edition of this comprehensive refer- 
ence work, and the first to be issued since 1954. It is 
also the first to be published under the auspices of the 
newly-formed National Association of Social Workers, 
which is the successor to seven other professional mem- 
bership organizations in the world of social welfare. (New 
York, 1957. $7.50.) 

The materials are skillfully arranged in three parts by 
a most competent editor who has had an advisory com- 
mittee with varieties of social work experience: 
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1. History and context articles. These are on histori- 
cal development and on the economic and cultural context 
of social work in the United States. 

2. Topical articles. These number 68, are compre- 
hensive treatments by persons of special competence. The 
article on “Protestant Social Services,” for example, is 
signed by F. Ernest Johnson and William J. Villaume. 
There are articles on Roman Catholic and on Jewish so- 
cial services; on financing social welfare, on civil rights, 
on housing, national defense, etc. They include not 
only the specialized aspects of social welfare, but also 
those important “border-lands” between social welfare and 
closely related agencies and endeavors. 

3. Directories of agencies. These are four in number, 
including international organizations; national govern- 
mental and national voluntary agencies; and those of 
Canada. There is a list of periodicals and a good index. 


Federal Credit Union System 


A systematic study of “policy and practice” of the 
federal credit union system has been written by John T. 
Croteau, a professor of economics at the University of 
Notre Dame (The Federal Credit Union, New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. $4.00). Dr Croteau was familiar 
with credit unions in Canada before teaching in U.S.A. 

The book is a readable history of the first twenty years 
of experience under the Federal Credit Union Act of 
1934. Dr. Croteau calls the credit union “a novel insti- 
tution of personal finance.” It is also an enterprise which 
demonstrates the way the federal government has encour- 
aged voluntary action. 

“The growth of the system points to an institutional 
arrangement that has sought to combine the prestige and 
the solidity of a federal statute and the general supervision 
and examination of a federal bureau with the personal 
altruism and benevolence of the community group.” 

Twenty years after organization, the federal credit 
union system reported some 7,250 local organizations, with 
3,500,000 members and assets of $1,000,000,000, surely 
evidence that broad mutual aid and private enterprise 
could be fostered by a government bureau. 

The number of state-chartered mutual or cooperative 
thrift associations was still larger. For a discussion of the 
credit union movement in North America with special 
ene to local churches, see this Service, December 
15, 1956. 


Theodore Roosevelt on Citizenship 


Many of those who knew Theodore Roosevelt said that 
he was always preaching. Hermann Hagedorn, who has 
edited a portion of Mr. Roosevelt’s writings in The Free 
Citizen (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
$4.50), agrees with the observation and adds: “His acts 
were half the sermon.” 

“He was skillful with words, picking the simple ones 
that everybody could understand and arranging them in 
ways that everybody could follow ; but, first and foremost, 
he was a man of action, and his words had meaning for 
the people he addressed, and have meaning for us today, 
mainly because of the way, throughout his public life, he 
gave them substance by deeds that brought credit to his 
country and made life richer and more satisfying for the 
average citizen.” Once a cartoon was published, showing 
a farmer reading by kerosene lamp a message Theodore 
Roosevelt had sent to Congress. The title included the 
words “favorite author.” 
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This book is so arranged that the chapters consisting 
of excerpts from Mr. Roosevelt’s writings are alternated 
with narratives that reveal what he did with respect to 
what “it takes to make free government.” 

Mr. Roosevelt said often and frankly that his ideas on 
free government in a free society were rooted in his moral 
and religious heritage. He thus wrote and spoke about 
morals and religion. Mr. Hagedorn includes a piece Mr. 
Roosevelt once wrote anonymously for Ladies Home Jour- 
nal on the values of going to church. 

Elihu Root called Theodore Roosevelt “the greatest 
teacher of the essentials of popular government the world 
has ever known.” Congress has established a bi-partisan 
commission which will encourage the recognition of the 
100th anniversary of his birth, in 1958. 


Christian Labor Association 


“The Christian Labor Association, an independent 
union which includes prayer and Bible reading in all its 
meetings, has won a foothold in western Minnesota against 
the giant AFL-CIO,” it is reported in Christianity Today, 
Washington, November 12, 1956. 

“CLA’s highway-construction Local 78 defeated AFL- 
CIO engineers Local 49 in National Labor Relations 
Board elections among some 120 employes of two highway 
contractors.” 


Fifty Years of American Jewish Committee 


A concise review of 50 years of the activities of the 
American Jewish Committee, written by Oscar Handlin, 
professor of history at Harvard University, appears in 
Commentary, New York, January, 1957. 

A half century ago a small group of men tied by “busi- 
ness, personal, and family relationships,” with Jacob H. 
Schiff “at the center,” formed a “cooperative, self-insti- 
tuted organization.” Mr. Schiff was “active in the af- 
fairs” of great corporations. Others closely associated 
with him were Louis Marshall, the attorney; Adolph S. 
Ochs of The New York Times; Cyrus Adler, the edu- 
cator ; and others in well-known families, the Warburgs, 
the Strausses, the Guggenheims, the Sulzbergers. “They 
were the nucleus of the Committee.” 

Al! these “shared significant characteristics.” They 
were newcomers and “knew the insecurity of newcomers.” 
They were Germans and were conscious of centuries of 
persecution of Jews in Germany. Almost all were men of 
great wealth who had certain of the dominant interests of 
contemporaries in music, art, and country homes, but their 
“heritage kept them from merging with the heterogeneous 
society of the larger community. Instead, they held con- 
sciously to their separateness as a group.” 

They organized the American Jewish Committee be- 
cause of a series of crises. They thought organized anti- 
Semitism was on the increase ; the Dreyfus case in France 
had not been finally disposed of ; in the United States “a 
pattern of discrimination in employment and in education 
was developing. . . .” The Committee would be a means 
of developing “long-term” solutions. For a while there 
was expectation that the Committee would be able to speak 
for the entire Jewish community in the United States. 
“That expectation did not materialize; but the hope that 
it would died hard.” 

The Committee, for a time, worked “through interces- 
sion, through a personal or private approach to influential 
men, in the hope that they could use their influence to 
abate the practices complained of.”” An example was the 
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part played by Louis Marshall in persuading Henry Ford 
“to retract his accusations of an international Jewish con- 
spiracy.”” But when mass movements like the Ku Klux 
Klan appeared, it was evident that wider appeals to the 
great public must be made. The Committee’s work be- 
came more complex, its staff became more specialized, 
the membership broadened, and extensive scientific re- 
search in the social sciences was encouraged. 

The Committee found that “it was less desirable to 
argue in favor of the rights of Jews than to defend the 
equality of all Americans, including Jews. A long involve- 
ment in the problems of immigration had amply demon- 
strated the wisdom of that course.” 

On the burning issues related to Palestine and Zionism, 
the Committee has “with some degree of consistency” 
occupied a sort of middle position between Zionists who 
sought an ultimate return to the Holy Land, and the criti- 
cal opinions expressed by the American Council for Juda- 
ism. The Committee has believed that American Jews can, 
with loyalty to the United States, assist their “co-religion- 
ists in other countries, including Israel. The Committee 
worked therefore to assist the new state in acquiring sta- 
bility and to do what it could to restore peace to the Mid- 
dle East.” 

“By 1956, active anti-Semitism had subsided” in the 
U.S.A. The general position of Jews, writes Professor 
Handlin, “was far better than even the most optimistic 
could have hoped two decades earlier.” Many Jews had 
become middle-class people with “a high degree of sta- 
bility and security.” But many of these persons, includ- 
ing those living in numerous suburbs, “were frequently 
led to wonder what religious ties held them together, what 
education was appropriate to their children, what com- 
munal organizations best satisfied their needs, and what 
degree of self-segregation was tolerable now that external 
segregation had declined in significant measure.” 

Thus the Committee “was increasingly compelled to 
take account of these questions.” The Committee no 
longer consisted mainly of German Jews—it had persons 
with “certainly diverse . . . reactions to many current 
problems.” The Committee which began to address “the 
outside world” was now beginning “to address itself to 
Jews and to its own members as well.” In this way it 
would be fulfilling hopes of founders “in a way they could 
not have expected.” 

The American Jewish Committee sponsors Com- 
mentary, not as a house-organ, but as part of a “general 
program to enlighten and clarify public opinion on the 
problems of Jewish concern.” 

Commentary of January also contained a statement on 
the 50th anniversary that read in part: 

“The American Jewish Committee is dedicated to the 
advancement and protection of human rights, and those 
of freedom and equality in particular. The emphasis is, 
of course, on the rights of Jews: the Committee was 
founded by Jews to meet an emergency that affected Jews, 
and it continues to be supported by Jews and to apply its 
moral and public influence and the technical facilities at 
its command to situations involving Jews first and fore- 
most. But freedom and equality for Jews mean freedom 
and equality for all others; the scope of events in the 20th 
century leaves little room for parochialism, and least of 
all in the field of human rights. Similarly, an organ of 
Jewish opinion must, if it is to be truly that, occupy itself 
in significant measure with opinion in general, with all 


those universal forces that so greatly influence Jewish 
fate today.” 


Sources on Immigration Policy 


Divergent viewpoints on the problem of immigration 
and divergent solutions are considered in a title in the 
Reference Shelf series, Immigration and the United 
States, edited by Poyntz Tyler (New York, H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1956. $2.00). 

It includes some 30 speeches and articles on such topics 
as the influx of Puerto Ricans, Mexican “wetbacks,” the 
pros and cons of recent quotas for European refugees, the 
McCarran-Walter Act, and other immigration laws, plus 
some of the many recommendations for changing them. 


Paperbacks on Religion 


Torchlight Books, a paperback series published by Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, included the following titles 
released in 1956 (others to appear later) : 

Christ and Culture, by H. Richard Niebuhr. $1.25. 
A Guide to Understanding the Bible, by Harry Emerson 

Fosdick. $1.75. 

Christian Beginnings (Parts I and II), by Morton Scott 

Enslin. $1.25. 

The Literature of the Christian Movement (Part III of 

Christian Beginnings), by Morton Scott Enslin. $1.50. 
A Life of Jesus, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. $1.25. 

Purity of Heart, by Soren Kierkegaard. $1.25. 


Meridian Books, New York, has begun publication of 
Living Age Books, with the following titles released in 
1956, all selling at $1.25 a copy. 

An I —— of Christian Ethics, by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. 

The Mind of the Maker, by Dorothy L. Sayers. 

Christian Mysticism, by W. R. Inge. 

Primitive Christianity in its Contemporary Setting, by 

Rudolf Bultmann. 

The Descent of the Dove, by Charles Williams. 
The Religious Situation, by Paul Tillich. 


Scheduled for publication early in 1957 are: 

What Mean These Stones, by Millar Burrows. About the 
now famous Dead Sea Scrolls. $1.35. 

The Meaning of Paul for Today, by C. H. Dodd. $1.25. 


Martin Luther — Road to Reformation, by Henrich 
Boehmer. $1.45. 


The Mentor Book, Good Reading, published, 1956, by 
the New American Library, New York, contains, in ad- 
dition to over 1,500 “useful and entertaining books from 
all periods and fields,” a list of about 150 titles of paper- 
back books on philosophy and religion, and of many more 
paperbacks on other subjects (50 cents a copy). 


“Books Are Bridges” 


A new bibliography lists books which introduce chil- 
dren to the “religions of mankind” and other subjects for 
the purpose of promoting intergroup understanding. It 
has been published jointly by the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, Philadelphia 7, and the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, New York 22. The booklet, 
which is a revision and enlargement of a 1953 edition, 
contains an annotated listing of more than 400 volumes 
selected by a jury of educators, librarians, and religious 
leaders of the three major faiths in the United States. 
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